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THE REPLY TO HAYNE 
Daniel Webster and the 
Rhetoric of Stewardship 



WA YNE FIELDS 
Washington Umversity 



That astute observer of American politics, Mr. Dooley, once declared 
that there were two things he did not want at his funeral: "Wan is an 
oration an' tri' other is wax-flowers. I class them alike." 1 But when a 
statesman dies the orations come in abundance, and, if the deceased 
was himself honored for eloquence, those orations tend toward an 
extravagance unequaled in public discourse. Great orators in death are 
at least spared all the good things that others say so terribly about them. 

When Daniel Webster died, the eulogists went to work with a vigor 
unmatched since the simultaneous deaths of Adams and Jefferson on 
July 4, 1826, and, since neither of those founding fathers had been so 
totally identified with oratory as had Webster, even that earlier occasion 
was not marked by such florid Claims for the power and value of 
eloquence. Speeches in the Congress and at special observances across 
the country paid tribute to Webster, not as an earlier generation paid 
tribute to heroes of the Revolution, but as that unique republican 
creation, an orator. Every tribute in one way or another recognized him 
as a man who not only created oratory but, more than any other man, 
was himself an oratoncal creation. Seward declared to the Senate, "The 
civilian nses in this, as in other republics, by the practice of eloquence; 
and so DANIEL WEBSTER became an orator — the first of orators." 2 
And more than once was Webster honored as the "second father of our 
country" for his role in immortalizing the events of colonization and 
nation building: "Spots which the blood of our fathers has consecrated, 
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this great master of eloquence has made classic." 3 Who eise could have 
lifted Bunker Hill to such preeminence? One congressman insisted: 

DANIEL WEBSTER was to the revolutionary patnots of Massachusetts, to the 
founders of our Constitution in the Old Thirteen States, what Homer was to the 
ancient heroes. Their deeds would have lived without him. Their memones would 
have been chenshed by their countrymen had WEBSTER never spoken. But who 
can say that his mighty ability, his power of language, unequalled throughout the 
world — who can say he has not embalmed their memones, painted their deeds in 
beautiful drapery, and by the might of his genius held them up in captivating form 
to his countrymen? Who is there on the habitable globe, wherever man is struggling 
for freedom, wherever Washington^ name is heard and reverenced — who is there 
who will ever read the history ofthose immortal men who achieved our liberties, 
and founded with almost supernatural wisdom our Constitution and republican 
form of government — who can ever read the history of these great men without 
saying they achieved much, they performed great and noble deeds, but WEB- 
STER's oratory has emblazoned them to the world, and erected monuments to 
their memones more endunng than marble? Can man aspire to higher honor than 
to have his name associated with such men? 4 

Of course one can aspire to higher honor, to be more than the embalmer 
of heroes; one can aspire to be such a man oneself. But Daniel Webster 
made a career out of settling for second best, and, when one orator 
touched upon Webster' s frustrated efforts for the presidency, he could, 
significantly, think of no greater loss suffered by the nation than the 
rhetoncal one. "What a feast," he declared, "with what aglow of patnot 
pnde would every American have perused his inaugural address. What 
annual messages would have illustrated the policy, and ennched the 
literature of the country." 5 

There is a bittersweet quality to the honor paid the dead Webster, a 
quality inextncably linked with men who create their fame through 
oratory; it is the inevitable implication that they say while others do. 
They are not the warnors but the Speakers, and this fact is never 
completely forgotten. And when they belong to a bureaucratic age they 
must live with the sense that the time of heroes is past — a sentiment 
Virgil could understand — and that theirs is a time for words. Yet the title 
of orator was one of the most honored that nineteenth-century America 
could offer. Orators were to prove by their existence as well as by what 
they said that an enlightened republic was flounshing in the new world. 
Literary nationalists, frustrated that no American Aeneid had been 
composed, called for great orators to vindicate Amenca's stature as a 
culture and a republic, to link this place with Greece and Rome. In 1811 
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the Monthly Anthology published one wnter's proclamation that "like a 
polished republick of antiquity, we will be content to be charactenzed by 
our commerce and oratory. The winds which waft the redundant 
products of our industry to the remotest regions may also bear our 
renown as the most eloquent people of the earth." 6 Samuel Lorenzo 
Knapp, wnting in 1826, boasted, "Athens [in a thousand years] did not 
produce more than fifty-four distinguished orators and rhetoricians. We 
have had more than that number within half a Century." 7 And, only two 
years before Webster's death, a reviewer of Edward Everett's orations 
described how "the eloquence of the ancients . . . acquires in republican 
America a fresh interest." The wnter continues: 

In truth we are living once agam the classic times of Atheman and Roman 
eloquence, on a broader stage, in larger proportions, with elements of excitement, 
hopes of progress, and pnnciples of duration, which never cheered and strength- 
ened the souls of Demosthenes and Cicero. 1 

In their zeal to trace American ancestry to the republics of Greece and 
Rome rather than the monarchies of Western Europe, writers and 
politicians promoted those arts and artifices that gave visible evidence of 
such a genealogy. The group most charged with this responsibility were 
the Senators, and it is remarkable how seriously many of them took that 
charge, how they struggled to deserve their titles. Evidence of their 
commitment and of the peculiar way they sometimes expressed it can be 
seen in the eulogy for Webster delivered by Representative Preston of 
Kentucky. After applying to Webster Cicero's descnption of Gracchus, 
Preston goes on to say that in other ways the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the Roman tribune differed: "Gracchus, as we are told, was 
the first Roman orator who turned his back to the capitol and his face to 
the people; the populär orators of Rome, anterior to that time, having 
always turned their faces to the Senate and their backs to the Forum." 9 

With Webster's death the era when Senators thought themselves 
Roman as they wandered through neoclassical Washington came to an 
end. The stream they called the Tiber (after the Constitution, perhaps 
the greatest Single influence for the Separation of legislative and 
executive power) 10 had lost much of its swampy grandeur, and the 
statues of the founding fathers dressed in togas and laurel passed out of 
vogue. As late as 1856 Charles Sumner would draw heavily on Cicero's 
second attack on Cataline, 11 but few in America could have imagined 
him in a toga, and one of his colleagues said Sumner's references to 
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Latin literature were "distinguished only for their lasciviousness and 
obscenity." 12 Two days after that speech another congressman, also 
minus toga but much committed to things genteel, beat Sumner nearly 
to death on the Senate floor. But lt was dunng the weeks following 
October 24, 1852, the day of Webster's death, that the ancient 
republics — as they had been interpreted and misinterpreted in the 
United States — had their last American hurrah. Latin quotations 
together with the names of Greek and Roman statesmen found their way 
into every eulogy as Speaker after Speaker reiterated the point Webster 
had made two years before when he helped bury Calhoun: "We saw 
before us a Senator of Rome, when Rome survived.** 13 

Webster was "Roman" because he, like no other man in American 
history, was a Senate orator. Denied the more lofty role of Cincinnatus, 
denied the opportunity to be the man of action called to govern (he never 
could win his country or his party away from lts infatuation with 
military men), he established himself through eloquence as the greatest 
Whig when the only Whigs to become President were former generals. 
When he died he was praised for faithfully carrying out the highest trust 
of the second generation of American statesmen; he had buried the 
fathers, raising monuments of words and stone to their honor; he had 
validated through his own national epic of commemorative addresses 
the work of colonists and revolutionanes; and he had stood by the 
sacred trust to keep intact what the fathers had built that lt might be 
presented whole to the third generation. By 1852 the unrest of slavery 
divided Kansas and the excesses evoked by that Institution became so 
pervasive that even the pristine dramas of governanceto which Webster 
and his generation were committed reflected the violence. But after his 
death, Senators from South Carolina as well as Massachusetts hailed 
Webster as a model of faith kept, of trust observed. The speech most 
mentioned as the exemplar of that work was the Reply to Hayne. 



// 

If, as at least one historian of American oratory has claimed, the 
period between the War of 1812 and the Civil War was the Golden Age 
of political eloquence, 14 Webster's Reply to Hayne was lts most 
glittenng moment. The fact that he spoke against nullification kept the 
subject of the speech timely for the next thirty years, and, because lt 
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addressed so powerfully the lssue that was to create the profoundest 
trauma in our national life, lt remains relevant for Amencans in any age. 
Thus lt was quoted throughout the debates over slavery, and school- 
children were urged to memonze and recite at least its peroration until 
the end of the Century. Special sanctification was provided when 
George Healy's painting of the occasion — portraying Webster illumi- 
nated by a ray of light, replying not to Hayne but to a shadowed 
Calhoun — was hung in Faneuil Hall. 

The occasion for the debate was a resolution, put forward by Senator 
Foot of Connecticut, that had nothing to do with the South or the 
principle of nullification or even the tariff. The resolution, which at the 
beginning of his speech Webster asks to be reread, directs the committee 
on public lands to report on all unsold land "within each State and 
Territory" and to consider whether controls ought to be placed on such 
sales in the future. Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri, the Senate's most 
grandiloquent protector of western interests, rose to condemn the 
resolution as another effort by antiexpansionist New England to limit 
national growth and, in an effort to keep cheap labor available for its 
industries, to interfere with migration to the frontier. Jacksonians in the 
Congress were eager to forge sectional ties between the South and West, 
a political alliance that would gain for the West more control over the 
sale and settlement of public lands and for the South a softening of the 
tariff. The strongest link in the alliance could be neither of these lssues — 
Benton had in fact supported high tariff in 1828 and southern congress- 
men often opposed internal improvement legislation important to 
western states — lt could be built only upon recognition of a common 
enemy in the Northeast, an enemy whose industrial interests were 
served both by limiting migration and by sustaining the tariff. 

Southern response to the Foot resolution came not from its most 
respected spokesman, John C. Calhoun, who as vice president was 
presiding over the Senate, but from another South Carolinian, Robert 
Young Hayne. He too advanced the Charge that New England had 
always been hostile to the West and added to that denouncement the 
indictment that similar hostilities marked its relationship with the 
South. Webster, who was preoccupied at this time pleading before the 
Supreme Court, 15 responded, but addressed all his remarks to Hayne. 
Ignonng Benton, he treated the charges as though they had originated 
with the South Carolinian and moved to prevent a West-South Alliance 
from coalescing. 
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The pnmary emphasis of Webster's speech was not the West so much 
as anti-Union feeling in South Carolina. His refusal to address Benton, a 
refusal most aggravating to Hayne, was in fact a refusal to make western 
terntones the central lssue. By singling out South Carolina, he ignored 
any coalition and effectively undercut the tenuous alliance of West and 
South as he raised the lssue that most divided the congressional 
Jacksonians. Hayne sought to unite West and South in holy war against 
the Northeast, while Webster's strategy was to dnve a wedge between 
the supporters of nullification and the rest of the Democratic party 
And, though Hayne chided his Opponent for refusing to do battle with 
the awesome Benton, he accepted the terms and allowed the debate to 
shift to different ground. Webster's first goal was thus achieved before 
his famous Reply to Hayne even began: He had successfully subverted 
the discussion so that lt drew attention to one state's position rather than 
to the mutual interests of two sections. 

In an impassioned speech, Hayne speaks as a South Caroliman, 
provoked by Webster's charges: 

That gentleman has thought proper, for purposes best known to himself, to strike 
the South through me, the most unworthy of her servants. He has crossed the 
border, he has invaded the State of South Carolina, is making war upon her 
Citizens, and endeavonng to overthrow her pnnciples and her institutions. Sir, 
when the gentleman provokes me to such a conflict, I meet him at the threshold. I 
will struggle while I have life, for our altars and our firesides, and if God gives me 
strength, 1 will dnve back the invader discomfited. Nor shall I stop there. If the 
gentleman provokes the war, he shall have war. Sir, I will not stop at the border; I 
will carry the war into the enemy's territory, and not consent to lay down my arms, 
until I shall have obtained "indemnity for the past and secunty for the future." 16 

If, as some observers claimed, that much less emotional defender of 
state's rights, Calhoun, was pleased by the vigor of his disciple's attack, 
Daniel Webster must have been even more deeply satisfied, for Hayne's 
words meant that he was arguing from the most provincial of positions 
at a moment when he had hoped to broaden his political base. He speaks 
for a section, or, more properly, a Single State, in support of a doctrme 
that inevitably sets individual states against the rest of the nation. So he 
accepts Webster's terms and energetically defends a doctrme that 
cannot yet, at least, serve as common ground between West and South, 
and, in so doing, he illustrates the very weakness ofthat doctrme — the 
inevitable Isolation of Amencans into particular states. 

After Hayne's concentrated attacks on Massachusetts and his defense 
of South Carolina's political doctrines, Webster took the Senate floor a 
second time to deliver what is usually referred to as the Reply to Hayne. 
The deliberateness of his tone and the calm of his opening remarks are in 
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sharp contrast with Hayne's thundenng address. "Mr. President," he 
begins, 

when the mariner has been tossed, for many days, in thick weather, and on an 
unknown sea', he naturally avails himself of the first pause in the storm, the earliest 
glance of the sun, to take his latitude and ascertain how far the elements have dnven 
him from his true course. Let us Imitate this prudence, and, before we float farther, 
on the waves of this debate, refer to the point from which wedeparted, that wemay, 
at least, be able to form some conjecture where we now are. I askforthereadingof 
the resolution. 17 

In his previous speech Webster portrayed South Carolinians as a 
volatile people, and his Charge against nullification in this address will 
be that lt is, inevitably, a dangerous doctnne that will engender violence 
if accepted as a legitimate recourse. His exordium emphasizes that 
stormy nature, and he uses the reading of the resolution, first, as a 
reminder that this is the Senate and that the task at hand is a deliberative 
one. But he also uses lt to show how far off course Hayne's comments 
have taken the discussion: "Every topic in the Wide ränge of our public 
affairs, whether past or present; everything general or local, whether 
belonging to national politics, or party politics, seems to have attracted 
more or less of the honorable member's attention, save only the 
resolution before us" (pp. 58-59). The consequence of turbulence, even 
the oratoncal vanety, is loss of direction, failure to stay on course. Now 
that the storm has broken, Webster presents himself as the prudent 
mariner, who will determine where his listeners are and bring them back 
toward that place on the chart where first they were bound. 

But in fact Webster will not be bnnging his audience back to the 
resolution before the Senate, nor will he ignore the Wide ränge of attacks 
made by his Opponent. The latter he will systematically refute; the 
former he, like Hayne, will virtually ignore. Yet the opening is crucial, 
not because this "mariner" will lead the debate back to lts starting point, 
but because this Statement will lead the nation back to the constitutional 
path upon which the founders placed it. His exordium presents an 
ethical appeal that will be elaborated throughout his remarks; no casual 
opening metaphor, the figure of the prudent mariner introduces a 
speech that is at once a defense of the federal Union and a projection of a 
model Senator. The Reply to Hayne is as much concerned with one as 
the other. 

The remarks that follow Webster's exordium do not directly speak 
either to a defense of the Union or to a depiction of the true Senator. 
Instead they concentrate on the tone of Hayne's address, chiding lts 
presumption and belligerence as they bind the turbulence of the opening 
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metaphor to Hayne himself. Webster confides that prior to his 
opponent's second speech he (Webster) had desired a delay in the 
debates, but the "honorable member . . did not incline to put off the 
discussion to another day. He had a shot, he said, to return, and he 
wished to discharge it" (p. 59). The effect of the word "shot" amid the 
balanced, polished cadences of Webster's oratory, makes his Opponent 
seem out of place, disruptive, even vulgär. But Hayne's threatening 
language misrepresented what subsequently occurred: 

That shot, sir, which lt was kind thus to inform us was Coming, that we might stand 
out of the way, or prepare ourselves to fall before it, and die with decency, has now 
been received. Under all advantages, and with expectation awakened by the tone 
which preceded lt, lt has been discharged, and has spent Us force. It may become me 
to say no more of its effect, than that, if nobody is found, after all, either killed or 
wounded by it, it is not the first time, in the history of human affairs, that the vigor 
and success of the war have not quite come up to the lofty and sounding phrase of 
the manifesto [p. 59]. 

In the same manner, Webster turns to another unfortunate choice of 
words and quotes Hayne as having justified his eagerness to speak 
because "there was something rankling here [pointing to his heart]." 
After an interruption in which Hayne denied using the term "rankling" 
— thereby undersconngthe harshness of the word — Webster assures his 
audience, gesturing to his own ehest, "There is nothing here, sir, which 
gives me the slightest uneasiness; neither fear, nor anger, northat which 
is sometimes more troublesome than either — the consciousness of 
having been in the wrong. There is nothing, either onginating here, or 
now received here by the gentleman's shot" 18 (p. 59). While chiding 
Hayne for rash and threatening words, Webster Claims no desire to 
make this a "personal warfare" and insists that even the excesses of his 
Opponent have not agitated his own mind: "For in truth, I slept upon his 
Speeches remarkably well" (p. 59). 

While Webster, in these opening lines, seems concerned only with 
undercutting the ethical argument of his Opponent, he is also laying the 
groundwork for his own ethical stance. If Hayne is rash and his words 
unconsidered, the Webster presented here is prudent, a man of calm 
rationality. That one or a few in the Senate are firebrands, and that those 
few lack the character expected of Senators, does not change the 
responsibility of others who are a part of this body From that 
presumption of responsibility and character, he lectures and corrects his 
Opponent who, throughout the early portions of his speech, is repre- 
sented as little more than an impulsive and naughty child. Hayne's 
mockery of the Massachusetts patnot Dane "is in bad taste" (p. 60); his 
companson of the western migration from New England to the 
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colonists' escape from England is "out of place/' a slander that should 
only be "declaimed by boys against foreign nations" (p. 63), and his use 
of anti-Union tracts is an excursion into political pornography The 
most peculiar and, apparently, digressive Instruction Webster offers, 
comes when at great length he explains the function of Banquo's ghost in 
Macbeth (p. 60) and makes a contemptuous allusion — Hayne had said 
the "murdered coalition" haunts Webster like Banquo's ghost — an 
occasion to demonstrate his own superior knowledge both of literature 
and decorum. An incredible testament to his skill is the fact that this 
discussion does not seem pretentious; rather lt seems the natural 
digression of a man who, quite sensibly, sees the allusion as more 
interesting than the point lt was supposed to illustrate. 

But Webster' s continual emphasis upon what lt means to bea Senator 
is more revealing than all the other instruction he offers his Opponent. 
To the taunt that he ignored Benton in his first speech because he was 
afraid to be matched against so powerful a debater, he proclaims: 

Matches and over-matches! Those terms arc more applicable elsewhere than here, 
and fitter for other assem blies than this. Sir, the gentleman seems to forget where, 
and what, we are. This is a Senate— a Senate of equals: of men of individual honor 
and personal character, and of absolute independence. We know no masters, we 
acknowledge no dictators. This is a hall for mutual consultation and discussion; 
not an arena for the exhibition of Champions [p. 59]. 

Of a particularly distasteful attack, that on the administration of John 
Quincy Adams, Webster says, "lt did not spring up in the Senate," and, 
when refernng to those anti-Union documents that grew out of turn-of- 
the-century partisanship — "The rubbish of by-gone times"— he speaks 
contemptuously of one who would traffic in them: "This is his war. This 
is to carry the war into the enemy's country. It is an invasion of this sort, 
that he flatters himself with the expectation of gaining laureis fit to 
adorn a senator's brow!" (p. 70). Nothing more captures the tone of 
Webster's treatment of Hayne than when, early in the speech, after 
describing his opponent's excesses, he proclaims that nothing in what 
has been said and done "no otherwise surpnses me than as it is 
committed here" 19 (p. 61). He reminds his fellow Senators that this is the 
Senate and makes Hayne's remarks an affront to the special nature of 
that Institution rather than to one individual. 



/// 

In his efforts to calm the discussion and to set his own prudence and 
moderation against thö excesses of his Opponent, Wehster satisfies 
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Anstotle's commonplace Observation that the orator must "make his 
own character look nght and put his hearers into the right frame of 
mind." 20 But his ethical and pathetic proofs do more than merely 
prepare the way for some other form of argument; they are not 
supplemental to a central logical appeal. In fact the Reply to Hayne does 
not develop a unifying logical argument. Webster's most sustained 
effort in that direction — "The most grave and important duty, which I 
feel to be devolved on me by this occasion" — takes up less than one-third 
of his total speaking time, and, even then, as he presents a constitutional 
defense of federal Union, he does not elaborate logical proofs at any 
length. While it is never possible to isolate neatly the ethical and pathetic 
from the logical, the difficulty is compounded in the Reply to Hayne 
because Webster is offering not so much a conventional argument as a 
carefully orchestrated coordination of theme and subthemeintertwined 
in preparation for the final crescendo of the peroration. On one hand he 
seems to arrange his comments simply around the series of charges 
offered by his Opponent, defending his record on internal improvements 
and the tariff and defending New England's patriotism. On the other 
hand he is clearly moving toward the vindication, based on his 
Interpretation of the Constitution, of a federal Union. Yet even as he 
serves both of these concerns, he does much more, and the power of the 
Reply does not result solely, or even primarily, from either his skill in 
rebuttal or his constitutional argument. A speech that he describes as the 
"utterance" of "spontaneous sentiments" and that his most adminng 
listeners believed to have been spoken extemporaneously, a speech 
ranging back and forth over United States history and over a catalogue 
of charges sufficient to distract a lesser orator, is held together by the 
Webster it presents and the Union he envisions. 

At first glance, however, the prospect of building toward lofty lssues 
does not seem promising. Two-thirds of a speech that took two days to 
deliver refutes an array of charges that Webster insists are mean or 
trivial. The reference to the "murdered coalition" is, he says, the "very 
cast-off slough of a polluted and shameless press," which Hayne has 
attempted to elevate by introducing it "into the Senate"; the sneenng 
remarks about Dane and the accompanying attack on New England are 
dismissed as petty or the result of southern paranoia. He defends himself 
against Hayne's elaborate assertion of inconsistency on tariff legislation 
and then turns the Charge against South Carolina. He dismisses 
references to the Hartford Convention, like references to coalition, as 
the irrelevant and distasteful revival of old partisan lssues to which other 
states than Massachusetts contributed the larger portion. These are, as 
Webster repeatedly notes, old attacks and, as he is also quick to point 
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out, he meets them with equally familiär refutations; old arguments met 
with old counterarguments hardly promise eloquence, much less 
explain it. 

The eloquence of the Reply to Hayne must be sought in lts 
coordination öf powerful themes. The lssues of tariff, internal lmprove- 
ments, and sectional patnotism ultimately are of less significance than 
the themes and figures that enlarge otherwise familiär attacks and 
defenses to precisely the point where the fate of the country hangs in the 
balance. The reference to the murdered coalition allows Webster, in 
addition to proving the quality of his literary education, to add another 
detail to a pattern he began sketching in the exordium. The Charge he 
says "was of that class of falsehoods, which, by continued repetition . . . 
are capable of misleading those who are already far misled; and of 
farther fanning passions already kindling into flame" (p. 60). He scorns 
talk of the Hartford Convention, dismisses lt like the "effusion of 
wickedness and folly," mostly southern, with which George Washington 
was attacked, but he does not underestimate lts capacity for mischief. Of 
himself he proclaims, "I employ no scavengers; no one is in attendance 
on me, tendenng such means of retaliation; and if there were, with an 
ass's load on them, with a bulk as huge as that which the gentleman 
himself has produced, I would not touch one of them" (p. 70). But the 
significance of such documents and of their being introduced into this 
debate is emphasized in Webster's next line: "I see enough of the 
violence of our own times, to be no way anxious to rescue from 
forgetfulness the extravagancies of times past" (p. 70). 

Violence is one of two pnmary themes that intertwine in the rondeau 
Webster has constructed. It is introduced through the ocean storm, and 
thereafter Hayne is made lts representative. At first the references to 
violence are more humorous than senous, as he mocks Hayne for 
discharging his "shot" but striking nothing, or when he chides him for 
"matching" Senator against Senator. But there are, even in these 
references, ominous allusions to duels and street brawls. That they as 
yet have come to nothing may make them fit subjects for mockery, but 
they hint at the sparks that may still be fanned to flame. In subsequent 
discussions of sectional politics, Webster consistently portrays South 
Carolina as heated and excitable, and he places there a powerful 
potential for discord and violence. Hayne, whom he belittles and 
dismisses on the one hand, is made, on the other, the symbol of a 
belligerency which grows increasingly aggressive, a charactenzation 
that Hayne's own words conveniently reinforce. Hayne hasdeclared his 
intent to "carry the war into the enemy's territory" and has done so by 
resuscitating an inflammatory literature "such as warm heads produce 
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in warm times." In describmg the penod that produced those warm 
heads, Webster repeats the word "violent" time and again: "The parties 
which divided the country at the commencement of the late war, were 
violent. But, then, there was violence on both sides, and violence in every 
State. Minonties and majorities were equally violent" (pp. 70-71). If, as 
Webster asserts, reasonable men find Hayne's excessive language 
tasteless and his arguments unsupported, they must take senously the 
dissension that he represents. As he builds to this recognition his tone 
moves from the calm of his opening lines to a profound, though always 
controlled, indignation. 

A third of the way through his speech, Webster, in two descnptive 
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time, powerfully juxtaposes violence against his other theme, the Union 
and the restraint that sustains it. The violence is not American, but lt has 
affected America and has to do with republics and the forces that can 
consume them: "Before the termination ofthat [Washington^] adminis- 
tration, the tires ot the French Revolution blazed torth, as trom a new 
opened volcano, and the whole breadth of the ocean did not entirely 
secure us from its effects. The smoke and the cinders reached us, though 
not the burning lava" (p. 66). In contrast he describes an America after 
the War of 1812 in which dissension (the dissension of Hayne's 
pamphlets) had been replaced by peace, and the violence that racked 
France avoided: "That peace brought about an entirely new, and a 
most mteresting State of things; lt opened to us other prospects, and 
suggested other duties. We ourselves were changed, and the whole world 
was changed" (p. 66). It is no coincidence that this was the moment when 
Webster first came mto the Congress, not because Webster Claims 
responsibility for what took place, but because it makes him a witness to 
what, in those years, nurtured harmony and promoted national 
improvement. There is awe in his words as he declares, "We were ten or 
twelve millions of people, spread over almost half a world. We were 
twenty-four States, some stretching along the same sea board, some 
along the same line of inland frontier, and others on opposite banks of 
the same vast nvers 1 ' (p. oo;. The second of Webster's themes develops 
the alternative to division and violence: It celebrates the Union that 
enables diverse states to prosper through common commitments and 
common goals. And just as Hayneismadetherepresentativeofdiscord, 
so Webster is made the representative of union. Where his Opponent is 
agitated, he is calm; where his Opponent is a sectionalist, he is a national 
statesman; and where it is the goal of his Opponent to divide the Senate 
and the country, he brings the message of harmony. Continually, 
portrayals of discord and destruction give way before the refram of 
union. 
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To this end he moves quickly through a chain of subjects — from a 
defense of Nathan Dane to the Ordinance of 1 787 (which he Claims Dane 
authored) to slavery (which was excluded from the Northwest Territory 
by the Ordinance of 1787) — not simply to vindicate another of the 
Massachusetts statesmen denounced by Hayne or even to discuss the 
problem of slavery, but to introduce an illustration of how patnotic 
states nse to the demands of union. Hayne has taken an earlier reference 
to the Ordinance of 1787 as an impiicit attack on slavery. Webster 
responds, first, by granting the distance separating Hayne and himself 
on that lssue: "The gentleman, indeed, argues, that slavery, in the 
abstract is no evil. Most assuredly, I need not say I differ with him, 
altogether and most widely, on that point. I regard domestic slavery as 
one of the greatest of evils, both moral and politicar (p. 61). He denies, 
however, that this Opposition need result in conflict. "But, though lt be a 
malady," Webster continues, "and whether it be curable, and if so, by 
what means; or, on the other hand, whether it be the vulnus immedicable 
of the social System, I leave it to those whose right and duty it is to 
inquire and to decide" (p. 61). While he can praise the federal 
government that prohibited slavery in the Northwest Territory, where it 
had authonty, he recognizes that such authonty does not exist over the 
states. That objections to slavery existed in New England from colonial 
times he acknowledges, and yet, at a time when northern votes 
controlled the legislature, New England conceded to the slave states' 
power over slavery within their own boundanes. 

In spite of southern fears, Webster asserts that the North has never 
violated that contract even though the original concessions, especially in 
the formula for congressional representation, impose a great disadvan- 
tage upon nonslave states: 

We know, sir, that the representation of the States in the other House is not equal. 
We know that great advantage, in that respect, is enjoyed by the slave-holding 
States; and we know, too, that the intended equivalent for that advantage, that is to 
say, the imposition of direct taxes in the same ratio, has become merely nominal; 
the habit of the Government being almost mvanably to collect lts revenues from 
other sources, and in other modes [p. 62]. 

But despite the inequity, he insists, the North has not entertained the 
possibility of nullification nor has it Struck out at the South as Hayne 
has Struck out at Massachusetts. There is much that the North might 
resent, says Webster: 

Nevertheless, 1 do not complam; nor would I countenance any movement to alter 
this arrangement of representation. It is the original bargain — the compact — let it 
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stand; let the advantage of it be fully enjoyed. The Union itself is too füll of benefit 
to be hazarded in propositions for changing its original basis. 1 go for the 
Constitution as it is, and for the Union as it is [p. 62]. 

The North and, more particularly, Webster have been long suffenng 
because of their commitment to the Union. In so doing he contends they 
have been faithful both to the Constitution and to the founding fathers. 
The same pattern — a section of the nation tolerating unpopulär 
federal laws and accepting them as binding — is repeated when he 
defends his consistency on the tariff. The tariff bill as it Stands in 1830 is 
what Hayne seeks to nullify, but the Opposition Webster recalls came 
from Massachusetts, not South Carolina, and it was Opposition to the 
tariff bills of 1816 and 1821, legislation that South Carolina supported. 
In both instances Webster and his State doubted Congress's authonty to 
act on such lssues. "But," he says, 

notwithstanding our dissent, the great States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Kentucky, went for the bill, in almost unbroken column, and it passed. 
Congress and the President sanctioned it, and it became the law of the land. What, 
then, were we to do? Our only Option was, either to fall in with this settled course of 
public policy, and accommodate ourselves to it as well as we could, or to embrace 
the South Carolina doctnne, and talk of nullify ing the Statute by State interference. 

This last alternative did not suit our pnnciples, and, of course, we adopted the 
former [ [p. 69]. 

The northern states thus accepted, in spite of the hardships it caused 
them, the pnnciple of federally regulated tariffs, and Webster supported 
amendments favorable to his constituents in 1827 and 1828. South 
Carolina, ho wever, in spite of its earlier support for the tariff, threatened 
nullification when dissatisfied with subsequent legislative action. 

Between these instances of a long-suffenng New England Standing by 
the original contract, Webster speaks to that other great lssue of the 
1820s and 1830s: internal improvements. Here, too, state's rights 
advocates have denounced federal action, but he and Massachusetts 
have supported internal improvements precisely because of a profound 
commitment to union. Such public works came with peace, when the 
nation was free "to survey itself and to estimate its own capacity of 
improvement." At that time, Webster points out, South Carolina 
supported those projects even as it supported the tariff, but now its 
representatives only ask, "What interest . . . has South Carolina in a 
canal to Ohio?" To this Webster replies, "I look upon a road over the 
Alleghany, a canal round the falls of the Ohio, or a canal or rail-way 
from the Atlantic to the Western waters, as being objects large and 
extensive enough to be fairly said to be for the common benefit" (p. 64). 
Those states that Hayne has presented as narrowly sectionalist, ignoring 
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the needs and rights of other parts of the country, those "narrow-minded 
people of New England, " declares Webster, 

look upon the States, not as separated, but as united. We love to dwell on that 
Union, and on the mutual happiness which lt has so much promoted, and the 
common renown which it has so greatly contributed to acquire. In our contempla- 
tion, Carolina and Ohio are parts of the same country; States, united under the 
same General Government, having interests, common, associated, intermingled. In 
whatever is within the proper sphere of the constitutional power of this 
Government, we look upon the States as one. We do not impose geographical 
limits to our patnotic fedings or regard [p. 64]. 

The support for internal improvements represents a commitment to a 
people and government extending beyond the boundaries of any State. 
Such improvements, projects that required support beyond the local 
level, have contributed to the growth of western communities and to 
interstate commerce and have bound the interests of all states more 
closely together. The work of the years following the last war have 
demonstrated that "in war and peace, we are one; in commerce, one; 
because the authonty of the General Government reaches to war and 
peace, and to the regulation of commerce" (p. 64). Out of this oneness 
comes New England's responsibility to supervise the sale of public lands, 
insisting that it be used for the good of the Citizens, to support general 
education in the terntones, and to advance those internal improvements 
that serve a common good, unrestncted by State or region. This, the 
Union, Webster insists is the only "consolidation" he serves, and in this 
work he allies himself with all who have struggled on lts behalf. The 
patnots of South Carolina no less than those of Massachusetts he Claims 
as his countrymen: "I claim part of the honor, I partake in the pride." He 
completes his rebuttal of Hayne's charges and culminates the theme of 
union by calling for the loyalty and fraternity of an earlier age: 

Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections; let me indulge in refreshing remembrance 
of the past; let me remind you that, in early times, no States chenshed greater 
harmony, both of pnnciple and feeling, than Massachusetts and South Carolina. 
Would to God, that harmony might again return! Shoulder to Shoulder they went 
through the Revolution — hand in hand they stood round the administration of 
Washington, and feit his own great arm lean on them for support. Unkind feeling, if 
it exists; alienation, and distrust are the growth, unnatural to such soils, of false 
pnnciples since sown. They are weeds, the seeds of which that same great arm never 
scattered [p. 72]. 

IV 

In the last third of the speech the opposing themes of violence and of 
union become inseparable from the South Carolina doctnne and 
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Webster's Interpretation of the Constitution. Here the arguments are 
much tighter — there is little even of the apparently tangential — as 
Webster abides by his promise to proceed with "studied plainness, and 
as much precision as possible" (p. 72). His Opponent maintains "that lt is 
a right of the State Legislature to interfere, whenever, in their judgment, 
this Government transcends its constitutional limits, and to arrest the 
Operation of its laws," upholding "the sovereignty of the States — never 
to be controlled, construed, or decided on, but by her own feelings of 
honorable justice" (p. 73). The question to be decided is, whose agent is 
the government of the United States? "Is lt the creature of the State 
Legislatures, or the creature of the people?" (pp. 73-74). Webster insists 
that he is not arguing that unconstitutional laws bind the people (he 
agrees that the people — denied all other recourse — have the right to 
revolution); rather, he is arguing that a State government cannot 
interfere or stop "the progress of the General Government by force of 
her own laws" (p. 73). For states to presume to do so would be to usurp a 
power vested by the Constitution, according to Webster, only in the 
people. 

Webster's proofs that power over the federal government resides in 
the people of the nation and not in the states culminate in a return to the 
themes so carefully developed in the earlier portions of the speech. Now 
those themes are juxtaposed, one against another, in two lengthy 
scenarios. The first, like most of Webster's positive examples, is taken 
from the past, and exemplifies how a State should respond to an 
objectionable law; the second projects hypothetically what will happen 
when South Carolina follows its doctnne, and lt illustrates the absurdity 
of Hayne's position. The first case is that of Massachusetts, still long 
suffenng, responding to the embargo law; a law that "beggared" 
"thousands of families and hundreds of thousands of individuals" (p. 
76). Convinced that the law was unconstitutional, the people of New 
England did not pursue the path of nullification — an act that would 
have caused the Union to be "scattered to the four winds" — but rather 
went "the old fashioned way"; "they went to law" (p. 76). They went to 
the branch of government provided by the Constitution for such 
occasions, the Supreme Court, and pleaded their case. They lost. "Sir," 
says Webster, "we believed the embargo unconstitutional; but still, that 
was matter of opinion. . . We did not take the law into our own hands, 
because we did not wish to bring about a revolution, nor to break up the 
Union" (p. 76). Those are the only available options, he is arguing; either 
people submit to a federal law the constitutionality of which is upheld by 
the court or they revolt. There is no middle ground. 

The last word of Hayne's address was "liberty," but lt referred to a 
liberty possessed by the states and that supersedes the powers of federal 
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government. Therefore lt frees each State from the Obligation (so 
scrupulously honored, according to Webster, by Massachusetts) to obey 
any law with which lt disagrees. It means, says Webster, "the liberty of 
placing their own opinions above the judgment of all others, above the 
laws and above the Constitution" (p. 75), and lts inevitable consequence 
"is not only that this General Government is the creature of the States, 
but that it is the creature of each of the States, severally. . . . It is the 
servant of four and twenty masters, of different wills and different 
purposes, and yet bound to obey all" (p. 74). The result of such an 
untenable Situation Webster portrays in yet another scene of violence, a 
scene that shares some of the comedic charactenstics of Hayne's ill-fated 
"shot." The episode is a projection into the future, and once more the 
central combatant is Hayne, this time in his role as Commander of the 
South Carolina militia, leading his Company to the customs house, 
where tariff duties are received. He marches through the streets of 
Charlestown, "NULLIFYING ACT" on his Standard and "Sonorous 
Metal blowing martial sounds," to demand that the collector cease his 
activities. But someone in the customs house inquires if it is "not 
somewhat dangerous to resist a law of the United States" even if South 
Carolina has decided to nullify it. In thediscussion thus provoked they 
learn that it is treason to resist in Carolina a law of the United States, 
and they cannot be persuaded that Hayne's nullifying law will protect 
them if they cease to do their job. The courts might not share Hayne's 
"opinion," and the customs officers do not wish to "swing" for treason. 
"We are ready," Webster has them say, "to die for our country, but it is 
rather an awkward business, this dying without touching the ground! 
After all, that is a sort of hemp tax, worse than any part of the tariff" 
(p. 79). So the comedy ends. Bayonets drawn, civil commotion and 
disunion irresistibly follow. 

This is the point toward which Webster has been moving since the 
opening lines of the speech. The founders, in the name of the people, 
provided an elaborate machinery by which public safety might be 
ensured, both from unjust laws and from the arbitrary actions of 
individual State governments. To evade that machinery by the doctnne 
of nullification is to court the violence vividly presented in the crescendo 
of Webster' s peroration. These are the fears; but Webster declares that 
there are hopes as well: "The people have preserved this, their own 
chosen Constitution, for forty years, and have seen their happiness, 
prospenty, and renown, grow with lts growth, and strengthen with lts 
strength. They are now, generally, strongly attached to it" (p. 79). And in 
a passage that parallels those earlier lines in which the word "violence" 
was repeated again and again, his next to last paragraph repeats the 
word "union." "It is to that Union we owe our safety at home, and our 
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consideration and dignity abroad. It is to that Union that we are chiefly 
indebted for whatever makes us most proud of ourcountry That Union 
we reached only by the discipline of our virtues in the severe school of 
adversity" (p. 80). What was born in adversity and has demanded the 
sacrifices of war has brought advantages beyond all anticipation: 

Undcr its benign influence, thcse grcat tnterests immediately awoke, as from the 
dcad, and sprang forth with ncwness of lifc. Evcry year of its duration has teemed 
with fresh proofs of its Utility and its blessings; and, although our territory has 
stretched out wider and wider, and our population spread fartherand farther, they 
have not outrun its protection or its benefits. It has been to as all a copious fountain 
of national, social, and personal happiness [p. 80]. 

But the beauty of union is not Webster's last word. In his peroration 
the figures of violence coalesce without the mock heroic of earlier 
passages. Here he does not project shots discharged in vain, or pnze 
fights, or the marching of South Carolina's militia to capture a customs 
house. Here the agitation, the rankling hearts, the heated epithets, the 
scurrilous attacks and the irrationality move toward horrendous 
consequences. Hayne's last sentence paraphrased Burke, saying, "You 
must pardon something to the spint of liberty ," but now Webster is 
charging that such liberty, if undisciplined and unmindful of respon- 
sibility to others, will destroy the very Union that made liberty possible. 
The careful rein he has kept upon his oratory, checkmg emotional 
appeals before they have grown too excited and holding back the 
soanng cadences so familiär in the Senate, he loosens. The great themes 
with which he has been working come at last into direct conflict, and the 
enormity of their collision is described. But even here Webster speaks 
neither out of triumphal fury nor righteous anger, but as a statesman 
considenng what will result if his statesmanship is ignored and calling 
his audience back from that abyss to the national Vision he serves: 

I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the Union, to see what might lie 
hidden in the dark recess behind. I have not coolly weighed the chances of 
preserving liberty, when the bonds that unite us together shall be broken asunder. I 
have not accustomed myself to hang over the precipice of disunion, to see whether, 
with my short sight, 1 can fathom the depth of the abyss below; nor could I regard 
him as a safe counselor, in the affairs of the Government, whose thought should be 
mainly bent on considenng, not how the Union should be best preserved, but how 
tolerable might be the condition of the people when it shall be broken up and 
destroyed. While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying prospects 
spread out before us, for us and our children. Beyond that, 1 seek not to penetrate 
the veil. God grant that, in my day, at least, that curtain may not rise. God grant 
that, on my Vision, never may be opened what lies behind. When my eyes shall be 
turned to behold, for the last time, the sun in heaven, may 1 not see him shining on 
the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glonous Union; on States 
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dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land rem with civil feuds, ordrenched, lt 
may be, in fraternal blood! Let their last feebleandlingenngglance, rather, behold 
the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now known and honored throughout the 
earth, still füll high advanced, lts arms and trophies Streaming m their original 
luster, not a stnpe erased or polluted, nor a Single star obscured, beanng for its 
motto no such miserable interrogatory as, What is all this worth? Nor those other 
words of delusion and folly, Liberty first and Union afterwards; but everywhere, 
spread all over in characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they 
float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, 
that other sentiment, dear to every true American heart — Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable! [p. 80]. 

If Hayne and the adherents to the South Carolina doctnne posit a 
middle ground — confederation — between federal unionand revolution, 
Webster denies that such a possibility exists, either in the work of the 
founding fathers or in practical politics. Thus at last nullification leads 
irresistibly to broken Union, civil discord, and fraternal bloodshed. 



Webster' s Reply to Hayne is a skillful working of logical and pathetic 
appeals. His defense of a federal government calls up all the old loyalties 
of a people who have jointly fought a revolution and endured the 
transition from colonies to independence, and, at the same time, he 
reminds his audience of the benefits of union, which will bring 
unprecedented prospenty in the future. Thus Amencans are called upon 
to sustain the work of the founding fathers and to keep faith with the 
Revolution. In that context nullification is both treason and a form of 
national sacrilege. He calls his audience away from a South Carolina 
doctnne that he has linked with selfishness, baseness, and treachery and 
whose spokesman he has represented as both buffoon and villain. He 
calls them away from the idea of a nation that is, at best, a loose 
confederation of states, to a Union as strong as lt is diverse. Ironically, 
he calls them to resist a Usurpation of Citizens' rights by states, a 
Usurpation that will prevent the progress that can come from a nation 
committed to mutual aid and improvement. But above all eise he places 
before a nation enjoying the longest peace in its bnef existence the 
blessings of union against the cost of violence. In this speech Webster 
utilizes strong pathetic appeals without seeming to indulge the emo- 
tions, and he provides logical proofs without constructing elaborate 
arguments that could appear ponderous after Hayne's dramatic 
presentation. 

The challenge of the Reply to Hayne anses pnmarily from the 
diversity of topics to be treated in an oration that, of necessity, is 
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extremely long. Webster's greatest accomplishment is his ability to 
control those topics and to unify his remarks. The key to that control is 
timing. The two themes and their vaned illustrations are carefully 
managed throughout the speech; the rhythms of pathetic appeals are 
kept in balance so that the lesser emotional peaks that precede the 
peroration never rise too high and never violate the prudent tone of his 
presentation. All this he manages through an ethical argument that, 
without ever slipping into self-aggrandizement, generates a power 
unavailable to Hayne. 

Webster best explained the centrality of the ethical argument when, 
in his eulogy of Adams and Jefferson, he described "true eloquence"* 

Truc eloquence, indeed, does not consist in Speech. It cannot be brought from far. 
Labor and learmng may toil for it, but they will toil in vain. Words and phrases may 
be marshaled in every way, but they cannot compass it. It must exist in the man, in 
the subject, and in the occasion. Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp of 
declamation, all may aspire to it; they cannot reach it. It comes, if it come at all, like 
the outbreaking of a fountain from the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, 
with spontaneous, original, native force. The graces taught in the schools, the 
costly Ornaments and studied contnvanccs of speech, shock and disgust men, when 
their own lives, and the fate of their wives, their children, and their country hang on 
the decision of the hour. Then words have lost their power, rhetonc is vain, and all 
elaborate oratory contemptible. Even genius ltself then feels rebuked and subdued, 
as in the presence of higher qualities. Then patnotism is eloquent; then self- 
devotion is eloquent. The clear conception, outrunning the deductions of logic, the 
high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spint, speaking on the tongue, 
beaming from the eye, informing every feature, and urging the whole man onward, 
nght onward to his object, — this, this is eloquence; or rather it is something greater 
and higher than all eloquence, it is action, noble, sublime, godlike action. 21 



It is this notion of eloquence that can most inform our understanding of 
the Reply to Hayne; it is this eloquence that the orators of the second 
generation make their action. It is not persuasion through logical 
argument, in fact it is not, in strictest terms, persuasion at all; nor is it the 
mastery of style that has often been made rhetoric's subject matter. 
Insomuch as it is anything that can be described, it is the true patnot 
inseparable from his vision of national destiny. It is the man, the subject, 
and the occasion made one. In this passage Webster is speaking less of 
Jefferson and Adams than he is of himself. He is the patnot constantly in 
search of the nght subject and the right occasion, whether before the 
Supreme Court, or commemorating great moments of the Revolution, 
or addressing the Senate, and it is his genius that makes this debate on a 
public lands resolution into a proper occasion for eloquence. 

It is this notion of eloquence that best explains the peculiar, though 
powerful, peroration with which Webster completes the Reply to 
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Hayne. He is, himself, the predominant figure as he imagines the death, 
not of the nation, but of Webster, not of the Union, but of its foremost 
spokesman. "I have not allowed myself . . ." "I have not coolly weighed 
. . " "I have not accustomed . " He is the measure of all things in this 
passage and His final prayer is not that the Union never be broken but 
that he never live to see lt broken. Even as he appealed to his audience in 
the main body of his speech to keep faith with the founders, now he calls 
them to keep faith with him. The peroration begins with what he has not 
seen ("the dark recess behind" Union or the "depth of the abyss below") 
and culminates in what he never wants to see, yet the authonty of the "I" 
speaking here comes from vision — a statesman's Vision — of what the 
Union is to be. He is the "safe counselor" because he does not look 
beyond or around that Vision but is governed by a single-minded 
devotion. Miraculously, a conclusion that in another context might be 
dismissed as a melodramatic deathbed hallucination is a powerful, 
moving completion of the Reply to Hayne. 

Webster came to the debate already inextricably linked, through 
commemorative addresses and eulogies, to a heroic American past; he 
was already the "great forehead" whom Emerson declared fit teacher for 
poets 22 and the man so set apart that Henry James could recall a world 
divided into "three classes, the busy, the tipsy, and Daniel Webster." 23 
That reputation caused the House of Representatives to recess while he 
spoke and brought "crowds of beautiful women and anxious men" 24 to 
the Senate gallenes. But lt was the "senatoriaF restraint, the sense of 
deep conviction, and the projection of patient dedication of the speech 
preceding lt that makes this peroration a strength rather than a 
weakness. 

A major concern of second-generation orators was to link themselves 
to the founding fathers, some — like Benton — going so far as ascribing 
some mystical transference of duties. To this end, while labeling 
nullification a "new Carolina doctnne" and declanng that Hayne — 
through reconstructed party genealogies — "may elect his own father," 
Webster holds to the past and testifies to a commitment handed down 
from the first generation. Yet his rhetoric sounds little like that of the 
founding fathers. There is none of the tentativeness Franklin recom- 
mends for persuasion, 25 nor does lt have the disinterested tone of the 
philosophe that marks Jefferson's work. On the other hand, lt bears 
little resemblance to the loose-jointed, self-demgrating, colloquial voice 
that Lincoln bnngs to a later debate on a similar subject. The first- 
person Singular rose to a prominence after the second war with England 
that lt had not enjoyed before and that would sound presumptuous in 
other times. The unwavenng, declarative voice seemed necessary, given 
the responsibilities of their generation. 
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Rush Welter has shown that, by 1 828, Amencans had come to believe 
that "the large-scale histonc process" — what he calls "macrohistory" — 
had stopped u when the American democracy was born," and that "the 
future would be an occasion only for the elaboration and extension of 
institutions . . . already introduced." 26 This elaboration and extension 
was part of history in a more restricted sense — what he terms "micro- 
history" — that "continued as the setting in which Amencans strove to 
keep faith with their special destiny." 27 This shift away from the attitude 
voiced in Jefferson's and Adams's wntings — that the new nation was a 
political expenment — to the attitude reflected in Webster's Reply to 
Hayne — that lt is a trust handed down to be protected and preserved 
intact — seems a natural outgrowth of the attitude Welter describes. Paul 
Nagel's study, This Sacred Trust™ demonstrates how prevalent was the 
idea that the second generation was to be tested through their 
stewardship rather than their ability to innovate. The founders had set 
forth a vineyard that their successors were to tend so that liberty might 
flourish at home and, through that example, be cultivated elsewhere in 
the world. 

Convinced that the nation needed heroes, Webster strengthened the 
reputations of the dead and provided a senatonal model for the living. 
So conscious was he of the role he played that from his deathbed he 
ordered his sailboat, the stars and stnpes hanging from lts mast, moored 
within his view. 29 His last words were concerned with whether he had 
played the part to the very end: "Have I — wife, son, doctor, friends, are 
you all here? — have I, on this occasion, said anything unworthy of 
Daniel WebsterT 30 James Eliot Cabot (even after Webster had fallen 
from grace by voting for the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850) expressed the 
awe in which Webster was held when he said, "Who has not helped to 
praise him? Simply he was the one American of our time whom we could 
produce as a finished work of nature." 31 

Between the War of 1812 and the Civil War, Amencans called for 
great statesmen, Senate orators who could do more than deliberate, who 
could become, through their own stature, a vindication of national 
honor. The lssues of that penod, even as the shadow of the founders 
grew ever grander, seemed to require such men if the nation was to 
endure. So orators interpreted national destiny on the Fourth of July 
and spoke in the Senate from their own Vision of what America was to be. 
The dependency of the nation, a dependency that they cultivated by the 
very nature of their rhetonc, seemed almost complete, and Amencans 
could agree with that eulogist who declared after Webster's death, "Our 
anxiety need not be for them. When the mariner is out upon the ocean, 
and sees, one by one, the lights of heaven go out before the nsing storm, 
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he does not ask what has become of those lights, or whether they shall 
renew their lustre; but his inquiry is, what is to become of me." 32 

Yet there were lssues other than those confronted in the Reply to 
Hayne, lssues that the rhetonc of stewardship could not serve. A 
rhetonc that could explore new territory and define lssues in new ways 
was necessary if slavery were not to evoke the civil violence that Hayne 
and nullification only threatened. 
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